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pacific  yearly  meeting 
of  friends 


SPONTANEOUS  GROUP  WORSHIP 

By  Horace  Alexander 

This  article  is  made  up  of  excerpts  from  an  ex- 
cellent article  in  the  November  issue  of  Friends  World 
Netvs,  a publication  of  the  Friends  World  Committee, 
which  should  be  available  to  every  Meeting,  if  not  to 
every  individual  in  the  Society.  The  author  of  these 
remarks,  Horace  Alexander,  is  a British  Friend  who 
has  lived  much  in  India  and  has  recently  returned  to 
India  as  a joint  appointee  of  the  Friends  Service  Council 
and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

The  growth  of  Quakerism  in  new  coun- 
tries, that  is  to  say  in  countries  where  it  has 
no  long  traditional  background,  is  leading  to 
fresh  discoveries  of  the  working  of  the  free 
spirit.  In  the  group  I attended  at  Oxford,  I 
found  myself  wondering  whether  “the  meeting 
for  worship”  meant  to  most  of  us  no  more  than 
a fixed  hour  for  a meeting  of  some  kind  on  Sun- 
day morning.  There  were  some  references  to 
special  meetings  for  children  and  to  some  other 
occasions  for  united  worship  . . . But  today,  in 
England  at  least,  we  seem  to  have  reached  a 
time  when,  to  quote  the  playful  comment  of  a 
witty  Birmingham  Friend  of  fifty  years  ago, 
Friends  think  they  can  get  to  heaven  on  an 
hour  a week. 

We  shall  not  put  the  clock  back  in  this  any 
more  than  in  other  ways.  But  it  may  be  hoped 
that  Friends  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  whether  in  private  or  in  common 
with  our  fellows,  is  by  no  means  a secondary 
thing  in  life,  but  primary.  If  we  are  to  be  fit 
instruments  in  God’s  hands  to  bring  some  heal- 
ing to  the  world  in  its  present  plight,  we  shall 
need  to  learn  again  how  to  practise  the  presence 
of  God  much  more  effectively  than  most  of  us 
do  today  . . . 

It  is  here  that  I believe  our  continental 
Friends  are  helping  us  to  new  and  living  ways. 
For  an  Anglo-Saxon  Friend,  brought  up  on  Sun- 
day morning  worship  and  finding  it  very  good, 
it  is  startling  to  hear  continental  Friends  ex- 
pressing doubts  whether  the  Sunday  morning 
meeting  is  really  the  best.  It  may  be  that  not 
many  Friends  actually  feel  a strong  reluctance 
to  go  to  meeting  on  Sunday  morning  because 
they  are  now  free  from  the  smug  propriety  that 
makes  it  the  respectable  thing  to  do.  That 
perhaps  is  only  one  factor  and  a minor  one  con- 
tributing toward  the  desire  to  find  other  times 
and  occasions  when  the  worship  may  be  more 
whole-hearted,  more  meaningful.  What  I believe 
they  are  helping  all  Friends  to  see  is  that  some- 
times the  most  profoimd  worship  is  the  worship 


that  is  the  climax,  the  completion,  of  some  com- 
mon task.  It  is  the  experience  of  Friends  in  all 
lands  that,  after  some  common  task,  or  after 
a prolonged  and  perhaps  difficult  discussion,  the 
meeting  will  settle  down  to  a time  of  worship 
which  can  often  be  peculiarly  rich  and  bles- 
sed ...  As  our  striving  together  continues,  self- 
assertion  becomes  less,  and  the  desire  to  find 
the  will  of  God  grows  within  us  . . . Blessing 
descends  upon  us  and  we  are  refreshed  as  with 
full  showers  of  rain  upon  the  parched  earth  . . . 

That  is  not  to  say  we  should  neglect  or 
abandon  the  set  times.  Indeed,  we  may  need 
them  more  than  before  . . . Friends  may  well 
consider  the  need  for  renewing  some  times  of 
worship  during  the  week.  At  some  of  our  schools, 
and  especially  at  places  like  Woodbrooke  and 
Pendle  Hill,  a daily  period  of  silent  waiting  is 
now  habitual  . . . The  elders  of  our  Meetings 
might  do  well  to  see  if  other  such  periods  of 
worship  might  not  be  planned,  especially,  per- 
haps, in  some  of  our  great  cities.  But  the  re- 
discovery of  the  great  value  of  spontaneous 
worship  is  another  aspect  of  our  life  in  the 
“eternal-now”  which  we  may  do  well  to  consider 
together.  Naturally,  we  shall  not  plan  it.  Once 
we  recognize  its  immense  significance  in  the 
present  age,  we  shall  probably  learn  to  practice 
it,  to  rely  on  it  . . . 

Spontaneous  worship  can  take  many  forms. 
A snug  grace  before  or  after  meals  (and  why 
only  at  meal-times?)  can  be  a most  effective 
means  for  bringing  a group  into  a sense  of 
oneness  in  the  eternal.  Friends  are  sometimes 
reminded  that  they  do  not  praise  God  enough, 
at  least  in  any  corporate  manner.  So,  too,  we  are 
reminded  that  we  too  rarely  unite  in  acts  of 
true  penitence.  We  shall  not  correct  this  fault 
by  reviving  the  habit  of  sinking  onto  our  knees, 
or  even  of  standing,  for  vocal  prayer.  If  the 
kind  of  spontaneous  worship  I have  written 
about  is  resorted  to,  as  I belie\  e it  often  is,  from 
a genuine  and  very  deep  sense  of  our  o\\u 
inadecpiacy  for  the  tasks  we  are  facing  together, 
then  such  a turning  to  God  is  the  best  and  most 
sincere  means  of  humbling  oursebes,  better 
than  any  ph\  sical  prostration  or  beating  of  the 
breast.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  one  chief 
value  of  spontaneous  worship,  iu  contrast  to  fixed 
times  for  worship,  is  that  the  moti\e  for  such 
occasions  is  commonly  a sense  of  onr  own  un- 
fitness and  failure.  And  as  we  know  from  the 
story  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican,  it  is  just 
this  sense  of  need  that  brings  ns  nearest  to  (iod. 
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and  that  is  most  likely  to  bring  us  the  new 
strength  we  need.  If  there  is  danger  of  Phari- 
saism when  we  meet  together,  aecording  to  plan, 
on  Sunday  mornings,  let  us  be  on  the  lookout 
for  those  uncovenanted  times  of  worship,  when 
the  humble  spirit  of  the  Publican  is  more  likely 
to  take  possession  of  us. 

PEACE  WANTS  TO  BREAK  THROUGH 

By  Heberto  Sein 

Ed  Sanders  (6208  N.  Temple  City  Blvd.,  Temple 
City,  Calif.),  who  is  our  representative  to  the  Friends 
World  Committee  on  Consultation,  (20  S.  12th  St., 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. ) sends  us  this  article  by  Heberto 
Sein  (Monte  Blanco  1135,  Lomas  de  Chapultepec, 
Mexico  10,  D.F.),  who  is  a member  of  Mexico  City 
Meeting  now  serving  as  one  of  the  Quaker  team  at  the 
United  Nations.  The  article  was  written  in  New  York 
last  November,  and  has  been  cut  to  fit  the  needs  of 
this  paper. 

This  period  has  brought  us  deeper  into  the 
distress  of  our  world.  We  have  also  been  en- 
couraged by  many  responses.  Our  faith  in  man 
and  in  the  United  Nations  has  been  strengthen- 
ed. Surely  it  is  not  beyond  the  resources  of  hu- 
man intelligence  and  patience  to  find  ways  to 
resolve  the  difficulties.  Is  He  not  saying  to  His 
world:  “As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.” 

At  Quaker  House  there  have  been  lunch- 
eon and  dinner  meetings  with  representatives 
from  Norway,  India,  Yugoslavia,  Pakistan  and 
United  States,  talks  with  members  of  the  Sec- 
retariat, and  other  non-governmental  observers. 
In  addition  to  team  meetings  and  attendance  at 
U.N.  committees  and  plenary  sessions,  mem- 
bers of  the  team  have  been  interpreting  the 
work  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  team  to  groups, 
student  seminars,  Quaker  meetings  and  other 
audiences. 

Visitors  to  the  Assembly  building  (already 
over  110,000)  first  peer  curiously  and  some- 
times enter  respectfully  the  Meditation  Room 
(occasionally  mispronounced  mediation  room). 
Weekly  a few  observers  enter  for  silent  prayer 
early  iDefore  the  guided  tours  start.  The  now 
familiar  section  of  a tree,  focal  point  within  the 
room,  is  to  me  a symbol  of  the  United  Nations: 
“ . . . one  great  tree  of  many  branches,  each  to 
bear  fruit;  it’s  yours  to  nourish  its  roots  with  soil 
from  many  lands,  and  to  water  it  with  water 
from  all  rivers,  and  to  bless  it  with  new  songs 
by  the  world’s  children.” 

Coinciding  with  the  inauguration  of  its 
permanent  home,  unexpected  trials  have  come 
to  the  United  Nations  involving  organs  of  the 
host  country.  Highlighted  by  senatorial  investi- 
gations of  staff  members,  the  resignation  of  the 
Secretary-General,  and  other  things,  this  aggra- 
vating situation  points  to  an  essential  need.  The 
world  body,  with  due  regard  to  fundamental 
law,  must  affirm  its  independence,  establish  its 
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own  principles  and  administration  criteria,  and 
call  on  all  Members  loyally  to  uphold  its  integ- 
rity and  leave  to  it  the  responsibility  for  per- 
sonnel selection  and  administration  procedures. 
It  is  a situation  which  now  requires  the  healing 
influence  of  enlightened  forces  within  the  host 
country  which  do  understand  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  world  body  in  their  midst.  . . 

In  the  setting  of  the  triangular  revolution 
spreading  throughout  Asia  and  Africa  (econom- 
ic revolution  against  poverty,  racial  revolution 
against  segregation  and  discrimination,  political 
revolution  against  rule  by  foreign  powers),  the 
questions  of  the  treatment  of  Indians  and  of 
racial  conflict  due  to  the  Apartheid  Act,  came 
before  the  assembly.  We  have  tried  again  to 
enter  in  a spirit  of  understanding  into  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Indian  and  South  African  spokes- 
men. No  one  seized  by  this  issue  can  fail  to  see 
in  the  background  the  image  of  Gandhi  who 
made  it  his  first  experiment  ground  for  Truth 
and  Non-violence.  “Three-fourths  of  the  miser- 
ies and  misunderstandings  of  the  world  would 
disappear,”  Gandhi  said,  “if  we  step  into  the 
shoes  of  our  adversaries  and  understand  their 
viewpoint.  We  will  then  agree  with  our  adver- 
saries quickly  or  think  of  them  charitably  . . . 
and  can  combine  the  greatest  love  with  the 
greatest  opposition  to  wrong.” 

The  grieved  conscience  of  the  world  surely 
is  challenged  by  the  two  great  struggles  at  this 
hour  . . . “We  want  the  voice  of  the  United 
Nations  heard  throughout  the  world,  not 
through  bombers,  but  through  deeds  that  bring 
peace.”  With  this  appeal  Krishna  Menon  con- 
cluded his  presentation  of  the  Indian  proposal 
to  resolve  the  deadlock  over  the  prisoner  of  war 
issue,  the  sole  obstacle  to  an  armistice.  Perhaps 
never  before  in  international  councils  has  there 
been  a debate  on  an  issue  which  now  boils 
down  to  the  principle:  man,  a free  agent  . . . 

That  governments  make  conscripted  men 
fight  for  the  principle  of  voluntary  repatria- 
tion “whatever  the  reason  may  be”  is  something 
to  ponder  over.  Reduced  to  its  rudimentary  ex- 
pression the  position  is:  the  man  who  declares 
he  will  physically  resist  repatriation  should  not 
be  repatriated.  It  is  the  right  of  individual  self- 
determination.  To  sustain  this  principle  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  men  is  being  shed.  A few 
implications:  the  man  not  willing  to  be  repatri- 
ated severs  his  tie  with  his  military  authority. 
He  ceases  to  be  a soldier.  He  demobilizes  him- 
self. Before,  a captive  conscript;  now,  a free 
civilian.  This  by  an  act  of  his  own  volition. 
Men  are  not  dumb  pawns  to  be  pushed  by  force 
across  boundaries  into  military  service.  Only 
those  whose  will  is  to  return  continue  under 
military  orders  until  demobilized  by  their  mili- 
tary authority.  It  gives  a support— made  with 
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great  sacrifices  of  human  life— for  voluntary 
military  service. 

In  the  future  will  governments  who  have 
shed  the  blood  of  youth  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  voluntary  repatriation  stop  conscripting 
men?  Is  this  principle  of  respect  for  the  will 
and  conscience  of  the  individual  person  to  find 
expression  in  national  legislation?  It  is  fought 
for  in  the  name  of  the  United  Nations.  Will  this 
principle  of  self-determination  as  regards  mili- 
tary service  find  its  way  eventually  into  Uni- 
versal Human  Rights? 

Surely  one  of  our  responsibilities  as  Friends 
is  to  encourage  Member  countries  to  return 
United  Nations  from  war-making  activity  to  the 
ways  of  peace,  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  great 
purpose  for  which  it  was  founded.  When  Eden 
of  England  expressed  first  support  for  the  In- 
dian proposal  and  appealed  to  the  sixty  mem- 
ber countries  to  “find  agreement  in  regard  to 
it,”  sensitive  observers  must  have  felt  that  peace 
wants  to  break  through.  Will  the  leaders  of  the 
world  aid  it  this  time?  Will  the  common  people 
of  the  world  insist  on  peace?  Theirs  is  the  an- 
swer. For  man  is  the  power  back  of  power. 

BALANCING  UNCONSCIOUS  PREJUDICES 

“In  the  December  issue,”  writes  Charles  Mack- 
intosh (304  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  4,  Calif.), 
“there  was  a lovely  poem  which  I would  not  criticize 
except  that  it  uses  a method  which  is  easy  to  adopt 
and  which  has  down  through  all  history  created  diffi- 
culty and  is  now  causing  trouble  in  international  af- 
fairs. Since  its  application  is  so  universal,  we  should 
check  ourselves  to  see  that  we  do  not  carelessly  use  it. 

“To  illustrate  Jesus’  emphasis  on  the  value  of  each 
individual,  regardless  of  age  and  sex  and  humbleness  of 
station,  a contrast  was  drawn  in  the  poem  which  mimi- 
mized,  to  the  point  of  maligning,  the  culture  of  Jesus’ 
day:  ‘A  cradle  was  a lowly  thing  ...  A woman  was 
a chattel  owned  ...  A child?  Just  one  more  mouth 
to  feed  . . . ’ 

“Who  among  us  today  has  not  glorified  our  nation 
when  contrasting  it  with  other  nations  by  unfairly  be- 
littling their  cultures?  Too  often  we  judge  ourselves 
by  our  ideals  and  judge  others  by  the  way  they  act. 

“We  might  be  able  to  balance  our  unconscious 
prejudices  by  leaning  over  backwards— by  trying  to 
judge  others,  if  we  must,  by  tlieir  ideals  and  judging 
ourselves  by  our  actions.  Perhaps  by  this  effort,  too, 
we  might  be  driven  to  a deeper  understanding  of  the 
basic  difference  between  Jesus’  life  and  tlie  lives 
around  him  than  just  a matter  of  emphasis.” 


NEWS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

Born:  on  February  17,  19.53,  to  Joseph  and  Mar- 
ian Alter  of  10.5.30  N.  E.  25tb  St.,  Bellevue,  Wash- 
ington, a son  named  Robert  Emmet  Alter.  “Wc  are 
miglity  happy,”  Marian  writes,  “to  have  this  Alteration 
in  our  family  life.” 

Born:  on  November  21,  1952  to  Hurert  and  Mil- 
dred Mendenhall  of  Monteverde  de  Guacinial,  Prov- 
incia  de  Puntarenas,  Costa  Rica,  a daughter  named 
Juanita  Lucia.  She  is  the  first  baby  to  be*  born  in  Monte- 
verde,” writes  Mary  K.  Andrews.  “The  parents  of 
one  baby  went  to  U.S.A.  to  Iiave  their  baby,  and 


another  Monteverde  family  went  to  San  Jose  where 
their  baby  was  born  in  a hospital,  but  Juanita  Lucia  is 
tbe  first  to  be  born  right  here.  She  is  a wonderful 
baby.”  This  winter  Mildred  Mendenhall’s  parents, 
Francis  and  Frances  Mott  of  Paullina,  Iowa,  visited 

the  group  at  Monteverde. 

# * 

“Do  we  need  a Friends  secondary  school  on  the 
West  Coast?”  “If  so,  what  types  might  be  consid- 
ered?” These  questions  are  being  examined  by  the 
Educational  Committee  at  the  series  of  meetings,  writes 
Jennivieve  Westwick,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
“The  meeting  is  Berkeley  (Feb.  8),”  she  continues, 
“was  largely  spent  on  a fascinating  report  on  second- 
ary schools  by  Sara  Conrow  (1132  Webster,  Palo  Alto), 
who  visited  a number  of  schools  in  1950  . . . Practical 
possibilities  are  to  be  investigated  by  a committee: 
Ceorge  Petersen,  chairman,  Mary  Rich,  Sara  Conrow 
and  Russell  Jorgensen.  We  would  like  very  much  to 
have  all  the  Meetings  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  thinking 
about  the  possibility.”  Several  ideas  have  already  been 
advanced,  and  we  hope  to  have  a symposium  of  ideas 
in  a forthcoming  Bulletin.  Meanwhile  it  would  be  of 
real  benefit  if  Yearly  Meeting  members  and  Meetings 
would  think  prayerfully  on  the  matter  and  send  their 
findings  to  Ceorge  Petersen,  Ben  Lomond,  Calif., 
or  to  Jennivieve  Westwick,  174.5  Lincoln  St.,  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

* « * 

The  Eugene,  Oregon,  Preparative  Meeting  re- 
sponded to  the  request  for  support  for  the  Crusade  for 
Freedom  with  a carefully  worded  letter  setting  forth 
their  inability  to  accede  to  the  request  because  of  their 
adherence  to  truth  as  the  way  to  advance  freedom  and 
their  trust  in  creative  forces  to  heal  the  tensions  both 
international  and  racial.  Further  details  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  clerk,  Ross  Anderson  ( Rt,  4,  Box  319, 
Eugene,  Oregon). 

« « «> 

Boys’  camps  will  be  held  this  year  at  Ben  Lomond, 
July  28  to  August  14,  and  August  15  to  29.  For  fur- 
ther information,  write  to  Coodwin  Ceorge  Petersen, 
the  director,  Ben  Lomond,  Calif. 

# # * 

“The  Roots  of  Quaker  Belief  and  Experience”  is 
the  subject  of  a seminar  being  planned  for  this  summer 
by  a group  of  Friends  in  Palo  Alto  and  xicinity.  They 
hope  that  many  Monthly  Meetings  can  be  represented. 
“Study  material  for  the  conference,”  their  preliminary 
statement  says,  “could  be  drawn  from  Howard  Brinton’s 
book.  Friends  for  300  Years,  the  reports  on  the  Oxford 
Conference,  \'arious  disciplines,  or  any  other  souree.  The 
group  would  plan  its  own  meetings  for  worship  and 
discussion.” 

There  is  the  possibility  of  a lodge  and  cabins  on 
property  jointly  managed  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  the  Sequoia  Seminar  Founda- 
tion, in  tlie  heart  of  tlie  Santa  Cruz  mountains.  The 
space  is  limited,  however,  and  participation  in  the  con- 
ference should  lie  about  20  persons.  The  best  date  seems 
to  be  August  11  througli  17,  the  week  prcci'ding  Yciuly 
Meeting,  wliich  will  be  held  at  nearby  Beulah  Park, 
August  20  to  23. 

ft  « 

A letter  to  warm  the  heart  of  the  editor,  the  Bulle- 
tin Committee,  and  wc  hope  the  whole  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, comes  from  Leila  Pennock  (Zancsficld,  Ohio). 

“Your  excellent  Friends  Bulletin  for  January  just 
arri\'cd  with  its  usual  original  touch  . . . rhe  fresh- 
ness of  the  articles  comes  Irom  the  rare  assoeiatiou 
we  Mh'Stern  I’riends  had  in  bringing  the  \arious  groups 
along  the  W'est  Coast  into  such  close'  touch  in  tlu'Se' 
busy  days.  I hast'  been  going  o\'er  the  difh-rt'ut  dc'e- 
ades  1 ha\  e be'e'ii  pri\  iledged  to  cross.  I low  distinetb’ 
th('\'  ha\('  contributed  new  and  unique  \ahu'S. 
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Bulletin  Committee;  Margaret  Jump,  chairman, 
Robert  Dann,  Elizabeth  Morrissett,  Ferner 
Nuhn,  Russell  Thornburg,  Martha  Vallance. 
Editor:  Esther  Richards. 

All  contributions  and  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  Friends  Bulletin,  2814  N.E.  27th 
Ave.,  Portland  12,  Oregon. 

Subscription:  “at  least  a dollar” 

PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  and  PACIFIC  COAST 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS 

Clerk:  Phillip  Wells,  516  W.  Longden  Street, 
Arcadia,  California;  Alternate  Clerk:  Jane  H. 
Baumann,  409  Calle  de  las  Animas,  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico;  Recording  Clerk:  Catherine  Bru- 
ner, 1603  Woodland  Drive,  Stockton,  California; 
Reading  Clerk:  Margaret  Simpkin,  1032  West 
36th  Street,  Los  Angeles  7,  California;  Secretary, 
Elizabeth  Lantz,  31  N.  W.  22nd  Place,  Port- 
land 10,  Oregon;  Treasurer:  Robert  L.  Simkin, 
1032  West  36th  Street.  Los  Angeles  7,  Cah- 
fornia. 


“To  Peter  Guldbrandsen  I extend  the  hand  of 
good  fellowship,  as  I happened  to  be  one  of  the  Pasa- 
dena Friends  who  was  most  interested  in  having  the 
Pacific  Coast  Friends  meet  and  worship  together— out 
under  the  open  sky  if  need  be.  It  was  in  1922  the 
Young  Friends  of  the  three  Meetings  gathered  to  see 
if  we,  the  young  people  of  different  Meetings,  could 
worsliiii  together.  In  the  autumn  of  1924  was  our  first 
meeting  in  the  mountains.  Yes,  we  Pasadena  Friends 
were  at  Mills  College,  when  the  Pacific  Coast  Asso- 
ciation was  formed.  And  now,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
—how  good  the  report  of  it!  ...  May  this  good 
year  of  1953  bring  a new  vision  for  Quakers  the  world 
over.” 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  COMMITTEE 

At  its  meeting  following  the  Oxford  Conference, 
reports  Ed  Sanders  ( 6208  N.  Temple  City  Blvd., 
Temple  City,  Calif.),  the  Friends  World  Committee 
adopted  the  following  Minute  on  the  functions  of  the 
committee : 

“1.  To  encourage  and  strengthen  the  spiritual  life 
within  the  Society  of  Friends  through  such  measures 
as  the  promotion  of  intervisitation,  study,  conferences, 
and  a wide  sharing  of  experience  on  the  deepest  spirit- 
ual level. 

“2.  To  help  Friends  to  gain  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  world-wide  character  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  its  vocation  in  the  world  today. 

“3.  To  promote  consultation  amongst  Friends  of 
all  cultures,  countries  and  languages.  The  committee 
seeks  to  bring  the  different  groups  of  Friends  into  inti- 
mate touch  with  one  another  on  the  basis  of  their  com- 
mon Quaker  heritage  with  a view  to  sharing  experience 
and  coming  to  some  measure  of  agreement  in  regard 
to  their  attitude  to  modern  world  problems. 


“4.  To  keep  under  review  the  Quaker  contribution 
in  ‘world  affairs’  and  to  facilitate  both  the  examination 
and  presentation  of  Quaker  thinking  and  concern  . . . 

“It  is  obvious  that  nothing  the  World  Committee 
as  such  does  or  says  can  in  any  way  commit  the  individ- 
ual Yearly  Meetings  and  other  groups  of  Friends  with- 
out their  express  consent.  Membership  in  the  World 
Committee  does  not  in  any  sense  imply  belonging  to  a 
body  which  may  take  decisions  on  important  matters 
over  the  heads  of  Yearly  Meetings.  The  Committee 
should,  however,  be  entitled  to  make  statements  in  its 
own  name  at  any  time  should  the  need  arise. 

“We  give  this  our  general  approval  and  ask  our 
members  to  bring  the  statement  before  their  Yearly 
Meetings  for  consideration  and  refer  the  whole  subject 
to  the  Executive  Committee.” 

* tt  * 

As  the  primary  international  organization  of  our 
Society,  the  Friends  World  Committee  naturally  has  to 
act  in  relationship  with  other  international  organiza- 
tions. This  function  was  considered  at  the  meetng  fol- 
lowing the  Oxford  Conference,  and  the  following  Min- 
utes were  adopted: 

“134.  Relations  with  United  Nations  Organizations: 
We  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  hold  ‘consulta- 
tive status’  as  an  international  non-governmental  organ- 
ization with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  a similar  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.  We  are  grateful  for  the  service  of  our 
represenatives  in  New  York,  Geneva  and  Paris,  and  the 
work  of  the  Quaker  teams  of  observers  at  meetings  of 
the  United  Nations  Assembly  and  are  glad  to  continue 
it. 

“135.  Relations  with  other  International  Organiza- 
tions: Since  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  committee  at 
Oxford  in  1950,  F.W'^.C.G.  has  been  in  touch  with  sev- 
eral other  international  organizations:  a.  The  World 

Council  of  Churches,  which  invites  F.W.C.C.  to  send 
a fraternal  visitor  to  meetings  of  its  central  committee, 
b.  The  Historic  Peace  Churches:  several  conferences 
have  been  arranged  with  representatives  of  the  Mennon- 
ites  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  statements  on 
the  peace  testimony  have  resulted  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  c.  Inter- 
national Liaison  Committe  of  Organizations  for  Peace: 
F.W.C.C.  subscribed  and  sent  an  observer  during  the 
early  stages  of  this  organization,  but  has  discontinued 
its  representation  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  take 
part  effectively. 

d.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church;  F.W.C.C.  accepted 
the  invitation  to  send  representatives  to  the  1900  anni- 
versary celebrations  of  the  landing  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
in  Europe. 

. In  addition  to  having  representatives  attached  to  the 
United  Nations  organizations  (see  above),  F.W.C.C. 
has  participated  in  the  work  of  the  International  Liai- 
son Committee  of  Non-governmental  Organizations,  and 
has  appointed  observers  at  meetings  of  the  movement 
of  World  Federal  Government,  and  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  held  in  Paris.” 
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